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Urban Redevelopment 


HE urban rehabilitation bill which 
senator Thomas has introduced in 

Congress has great significance for 
cities. Municipal officials have been urged 
for years to develop and adopt comprehen- 
sive plans, but a survey made by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association reveals 
that less than one-fourth of all the cities over 
25,000 have full-time planning staffs. City 
officials have said, “Our city is too small,” 
“No funds are available,” “Each department 
does its own planning,” and so on. Plan- 
ning is an indispensable aid to management, 
as PUBLIC MANAGEMENT has stated repeat- 
edly, but most cities have failed miserably 
in making use of this important tool. Now 
the federal government in the Thomas bill 
would declare it “. .. a matter of . . . policy 
that... it is necessary to institute a program 
of planned and ordered urban development.” 
Federal action appears necessary if cities 
are to participate in the sound use of labor 
and resources in the reconversion from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 

Briefly, the Thomas bill (S. 953) would 
establish an Urban Redevelopment Agency 
which would lend money to cities for use in 
acquiring and assembling land in the replan- 
ning and redevelopment of blighted or ob- 
solescent (including slum) districts. To se- 
cure this help a city would need to have a 
planning agency and make and adopt a mas- 
ter plan. Federal loans also would be avail- 
able for the purpose of making a master plan 
and for planning the redevelopment of 
selected areas of the city. After the plan for 
a project has been approved the city would 
assign to public uses streets, recreation 
grounds, and so on, and lease the remainder 
of the area to a private redevelopment cor- 
poration or to a public housing authority 
which would carry out the plan. The federal 
advances would be repayable out of the 
rentals or income from the leased land. 

This is the gist of the bill, the general pur- 
pose of which is sound. It would be difficult 
to develop any public works program which 
would be more socially useful and economi- 
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cally sound than the replanning and gradual 
development of blighted and slum areas 
which are a serious social and financial liabil- 
ity to cities. Private industry cannot by itself 
undertake this huge task because of the 
obsolete lot and building layout with its 
multiplicity of ownership and excessive land 
costs. To provide the necessary authority 
and machinery at the local level state action 
is also necessary and the American Society of 
Planning Officials has distributed a proposed 
bill for adoption by states which should also 
take action to simplify procedures in connec- 
tion with land condemnation. 

Another significant and important feature 
of the Thomas bill is that it would encourage 
and promote metropolitan planning. Most 
cities which have prepared master plans have 
stopped at the city limits, ignoring the larger 
social and economic area of which the city is 
an integral part. This sort of planning has 
been grossly inadequate during recent years 
and certainly will not meet the needs of the 
postwar period. Under the proposed bill the 
federal agency would prescribe whether the 
master plan should in any instance cover a 
single municipality or an urban area, and in 
providing funds for planning the federal 
agency may make advances to the planning 
agency of a single municipality or to the 
planning agencies of any two or more cities 
in the area. In other words, the federal 
agency would define the boundaries of the 
urban area to be covered by the planning. 

There may well be some question as to 
certain details of the Thomas bill. For ex- 
ample, instead of setting up a separate and 
new agency, perhaps the planning function 
should be handled through an existing 
agency or by a separate department of urban 
affairs which would also deal with other 
municipal problems. But taken as a whole, 
the bill provides for a concrete postwar plan- 
ning program of first-rate importance. Com- 
prehensive planning takes time, and the 
sooner some enabling legislation is passed, the 
greater the assurance that cities will be ready 
with economically and socially sound proj- 
ects for the postwar construction period. 
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The Role of Cities in Postwar Planning 


A brief review of some of the recommendations of the 
National Resources Planning Board affecting cities, sub- 
mitted to Congress in March, 1943, by the President. 


ANY of the recommendations on 
M postwar planning which the Presi- 
dent recently submitted to Congress 
in the form of a report entitled National 
Resources Development Report for 1943 are 
of extreme importance to cities because they 
may form the basis for many new federal 
and state laws which will guide or control 
urban social and economic programming for 
years to come. This report, prepared by the 
National Resources Planning Board, consists 
of three parts: Part I, Post-War Plan and 
Program, which brings together plans for the 
transition period immediately after the war 
and for the longer-range period of postwar 
development; Part I], Wartime Planning for 
War and Post War, which presents the cur- 
rent planning activities for stabilization and 
development; and Part I]I, Security, Work 
and Relief Policies, which reviews the evolu- 
tion of public aid programs and discusses 
the economic aspects of public aid measures, 
the administration of public aid, and plan- 
ning for the future. These reports “examine 
the elements of which the post-war problems 
will be made up, and prepare the way for 
alternative plans as our situation changes. 
. . Plans, legislation, and administration 
must be agreed upon during the war for the 
transition period immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities. . . . Post-war adjust- 
ment plans must head off both boom and 
depression and substitute orderly gradual 
progress.” The proposals which are of more 
direct concern to municipalities are reviewed 
briefly in this article. 


PLANS FOR PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The National Resources Planning Board 
recommends that plans be prepared during 
the war for expanded programs of develop- 
ment and construction of physical facilities. 
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With the cooperation of private enterprise th 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or son 
other federal development corporation woul 
provide for participation of both public ani 
private investment and representation iy 
management—particularly for urban rede 
velopment, housing, transport terminal r. 
organization, and energy development. The 
government would assist these joint efforts 
by clearing away obsolescent plant (as ha 
been done in the past through condemnation 
of insanitary dwellings) and assemble prop. 
erties for reorganization and development 
(power of eminent domain). Plans for the 
improvement of physical facilities also would 
be developed by public agencies in a program 
of public works as indicated below under 
heading of ‘Public Construction.” 


PLANS, LEGISLATION, AND ORGANIZATION 


Urban Redevelopment. The NRPB rec- 
ommends that plans, legislation, and organi- 
zation for urban redevelopment be prepared 
now “in order to facilitate city building and 
redevelopment, improve urban living and 
working conditions, and stabilize employ- 
ment and investment.” The Board’s recon- 
mendations are: 

1. That metropolitan regions and cities 
set objectives and make plans now, for their 
whole urban areas and for the human, insti- 
tutional, and physical problems that will fol- 
low the war. Federal and state agencies shall 
provide technical assistance and grants-in- 
aid to promote such planning, both for the 
long-time building and rebuilding of urban 
areas. 

2. The establishment of agencies, author- 
ties, or arrangements in metropolitan regions 
and cities, broad enough to deal with the 
problem regardless of existing arbitrary 
boundary lines, and with powers adequate to 
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deal promptly and effectively with the basic 
problems of urban reconstruction, including: 
public land assembly, ownership, and con- 
trol; taxation; transportation terminal co- 
ordination and redevelopment; elimination 
of blighted areas, whether residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial; construction of build- 
ings and facilities to assure adequate housing 


way, pipes, etc——through (a) terminal re- 
construction—planning and construction of 
modern unified terminals as an integral part 
of the city plan for urban areas, and (b) fed- 
eral credit for the provision of new facilities 
and for the modernization and rehabilitation 
of selected old facilities. The railroads would 
be consolidated into a limited number of 


and working conditions 
and for provision of 
essential urban services 
such as sanitation, 
health, welfare, educa- 
tion, recreation, and 
transit. 

3. That federal leg- 
islation be enacted au- 
thorizing such federal 
participation in such 
agencies, authorities, or 
programs aS may be 





“The problems of cities have been an 
important concern of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board almost from 
its beginning. This interest has run 
through all the work of the Board be- 
cause virtually all national policies and 
plans have their effect upon urban 
communities and ways of life... . All 
levels of government — Federal and 
State as well as local — have responsi- 
bilities to the people who live in cities. 
Together these governments must work 
out the responsibility and participation 
of each in planning, and in provision 


regional systems and 
highway transport 
would be modernized 
with major emphasis 
on the provision of ex- 
press highways and off- 
street parking in urban 
areas. Under the guid- 
ance of the proposed 
federal transportation 
agency, the Board sug- 
gests that the distribu- 
tion of federal and 
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services and facilities for city 


state funds to munici- 
palities should be re- 








calities to carry out the 
foregoing purpose of stabilizing employment 
and investment and of promoting the de- 
velopment, security, and well-being of urban 
communities, such as assigning to an urban 
subsidiary or group of metropolitan sub- 
sidiaries of a federal development corpora- 
tion powers to finance or directly acquire and 
develop or redevelop urban properties. 

(Further material on problems of urban con- 
servation and development are contained in 
Part I of the Board’s report; in Our Cities, 1937 ; 
the Board’s Report for 1942; and the pamphlet, 
Better Cities, issued by the Board in April, 
1942.) 

4. Relocation and modernization of ter- 
minal facilities—air, rail, highway, and port 
— either these metropolitan authorities 
should be given appropriate powers or such 
powers should be included with powers of a 
national transportation agency which would 
coordinate all federal development activity 
in this field. 

Transportation. With further regard to 
transportation modernization, the report rec- 
ommends that the government assume re- 
sponsibility for basic transport facilities for 
all media of transport—air, rail, water, high- 


vised to cope adequate- 
ly with the urban problem. The proposed 
federal agency also would concern itself with 
the development of an expanded and inte- 
grated system of airports and airways 
designed for both passenger and freight 
services. The new agency would also pro- 
mote the development of new river and har- 
bor facilities where justified and integrate 
the network of major pipe lines. 

Power, Water, and Land. For the develop- 
ment of energy resources, the Board proposes 
that public or mixed corporations with pri- 
vate and public funds and directors would 
provide interconnected systems of common 
carrier electric transmission lines. The pub- 
lic and private development of water power, 
power operation and marketing from pub- 
licly owned plants, such as Columbia River, 
Boulder Dam, and TVA, would be coordi- 
nated through regional agencies, and there 
would be an expanded program of rural elec- 
trification as planned by the REA. The Board 
also recommends continuing federal assistance 
for the control of water resources, for the con- 
trol and abatement of river pollution, and 
for the development of irrigation, clearance, 
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and drainage projects as well as range, forest, 
recreation, and wildlife land improvements. 

Housing. It is pointed out in the report 
that one of the most important outlets for 
the potential products of converted war 
plants will be the provision of adequate hous- 
ing, and that the government should plan to 
initiate a large public housing program and 
assist in stimulating both private and public 
construction activities. The Board states that 
the National Housing Agency is responsible 
for the preparation of plans and policies in 
this field of activity, and refers to its own 
reports entitled The Role of the Housebuild- 
ing Industry (July, 1942), and Housing— 
The Continuing Problem (1940). 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


The Board recommends that public con- 
struction to be undertaken when the war is 
over should be planned now and that ade- 
quate authority and funds for such planning 
should now be made available by federal, 
state, and local governments. “The program 
to be planned for should be of such a char- 
acter that it will facilitate, and carefully 
avoid hindering, our post-war industrial con- 
version to peacetime production, and should 
be designed, first, to bring our public facili- 
ties plant up to its proper level of service- 
ability, and, then, to develop further the 
economic possibilities of the Nation.” With 
regard to program planning the report states: 

Deferring of construction and even of repair 
and maintenance operations during the war will 
store up a demand for public works and im- 
provements that can be met only by a large 
volume of construction operations in the post- 
war period. If State and local governments are 
to meet that post-war demand for public con- 
struction, it would also appear to be wise to 
accumulate during the war the means to finance 
it. And more important, such a State and local 
fiscal policy would be in harmony with our 
national wartime fiscal policy. 

Our Federal fiscal policy today is directed 
toward preventing inflation through curtailing 
civilian spending as well as toward raising the 
revenue to help finance the Government’s war 


outlays. If State and local governments would 
maintain their current tax rates instead of re- 
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ducing them, even if revenues should be more 
than ample for budgetary needs, they would 
thereby be coordinating their fiscal policies with 
one of the objectives of our national fiscal pol- 
icy. At the same time, they could also accumu- 
late financial reserves for undertaking their 
public construction programs in the post-war 
period. Where necessary, enabling legislation 
should be promptly enacted by State and local 
authorities so that current surpluses may be 
covered into reserve funds. The Federal Goy- 
ernment should encourage the accumulation of 
these reserves by issuing a special series of War 
Savings Bonds at attractive interest rates for 
sale only to State and local governments to 
absorb surplus funds and to assure their liquida- 
tion without loss when that becomes necessary. 

In order to provide a “shelf” or “reser- 
voir” of public construction projects, the 
Board recommends the preparation of six- 
year programs or capital budgets: 

1. Lists of projects should be prepared 
and classified according to size of the project, 
types and locations of skilled and unskilled 
labor involved, materials needed, rapidity of 
beginning, and flexibility of termination— 
all in relation to employment stabilization. 

2. Immediate inauguration of surveys, in- 
vestigations and preparation of engineering 
plans and specifications for selected projects 
through allocation of aids to federal and 
nonfederal agencies from a fund to be ad- 
ministered by the President through his Ex- 
ecutive Office; and reimbursed to the fund 
as part of the cost of construction of the 
project—all to permit rapid inauguration of 
work on projects in times of need. 

3. Advance authorization by the Congress 
of procedures for grants, loans, guarantees of 
loans, leasing arrangements, or other devices 
for aids to state and local governments for 
nonfederal projects effective upon appropria- 
tion of funds by the Congress. 

4. Appropriation for advance purchase of 
sites of projects by appropriate governmental 
agencies. 

5. Development of methods of financing 
public works projects and studies of related 
problems of investments, taxation, and the 
federal, state, and local shares of responsibil- 
ity for costs of various types of public works 
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and related activities. 

6. Coordination of public works construc- 
tion at all levels of government, with other 
public policies which affect the level of busi- 
ness activity and employment, such as fiscal 
policy, social security policy, and policies of 
aid to private enterprise. 


PLANS FOR ACTION BY STATES AND CITIES 


The Board recommends “that govern- 
mental planning programs be decentralized 
as far as administratively practical to the 
States, counties, cities, and appropriate re- 
gional agencies because only in this way can 
postwar planning and action programs be 
kept close to the people.” Further steps 
would be taken in the development of re- 
gional programs, as suggested in various re- 
ports of the Board, notably in its memoranda 
concerning the Southeast, Northwest, and 
Arkansas Valley regions. The Board further 
recommends that every effort be made to 
coordinate the numerous decentralized field 
services of the various federal agencies in 
order that they may deal more effectively 
with regional problems. The Board envisions 
as nearly uniform regions as possible with 
common regional centers. 

To carry out their all-important part of 
the national postwar readjustment program 
the Board urges that state and local govern- 
ments take appropriate legislative and ad- 
ministrative action to increase the efficiency 
of local government and to: 

1. Assist private industry in the conversion 
of war plants, and the development of new post- 
war industries. 

2. Readjust war boom towns to maximum 
use of their new facilities, eliminating conges- 
tion and temporary structures as rapidly as 


possible and guiding migration of excess popula- 
tion. 

3. Strengthen employment services to direct 
demobilized soldiers and war workers to new 
jobs. 

4. Expand education, health, and welfare 
services (with appropriate safeguards) to meet 
the problems of the post-war transition period. 

5. Establish, where they do not exist, and 
adequately finance planning agencies to provide 
plans for post-war readjustments and for the 
development of unused resources. 
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6. Prepare carefully planned programs, en- 
gineering plans, and specifications for needed 
post-war public works. 

7. Undertake large-scale urban redevelop- 
ment, passing necessary legislation enabling the 
acquisition of large blocks of land for this pur- 
pose. 

8. Construct improved highway, air, and ter- 
minal facilities. 

9. Facilitate the construction of needed new 
housing and the elimination of slums and sub- 
standard dwellings; institute land conservation 
and improvement measures. 

10. Build up fiscal reserves for post-war work 
through increased taxation and debt liquidation 
during the war period. 


Toots FoR City REBUILDING 


The NRPB report states that “we can ac- 
complish the rebuilding of urban America in 
our generation if we will make and use the 
tools that are needed.” To do this it is 
pointed out that enlarged powers and pro- 
grams of action will be necessary at all levels 
of government. The “tools” which the Board 
believes necessary for urban conservation 
and development are outlined below for each 
level of government: 


MUNICIPALITIES 


In localities we shall need: 

1. Public land administration on a metro- 
politan basis with public power to acquire 
land by all constitutional means, including 
condemnation, for any purpose determined 
to be in the public interest (in advance of 
specific plans) anywhere within reasonable 
distance of the urban area; and to use, with- 
hold from use, lease, or mortgage land so 
acquired, to hold land as trustee for private 
or public owners, and to issue revenue bonds. 
Among other purposes, acquisition should be 
allowed for redevelopment of obsolete or de- 
teriorated areas, for control of development 
alongside public improvements, for control 
of new development in the metropolitan area, 
for assembly of scattered ownerships in de- 
funct subdivisions and otherwise, and for 
creation of public land reserves. 

2. Public power to construct, lease, sell, 
or manage, housing, commercial or industrial 
structures, transportation terminals of all 
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kinds including automobile and _ aircraft 
parking and storage facilities; to acquire 
terminal rights of all forms of transportation 
for redevelopment, relocation, or consolida- 
tion. 

3. An equitable, integrated taxation sys- 
tem for entire metropolitan areas; better dis- 
tribution to urban areas of revenues of 
higher levels of government; removal of tax 
inequalities furnishing incentives and com- 
pulsions to undue dispersal of settlements 
and flight from central cities, or to develop 
outlying land prematurely; effective tax col- 
lection policy; protection of public interest 
in administration or disposal of tax-aban- 
doned land. 

4. Zoning based on a realistic plan and 
appraisal of land use needs, with positive 
provisions to eliminate nonconforming uses 
upon amortization, and provision prohibiting 
residential use in industrial areas. 

5. Planning on a metropolitan basis and 
in each governmental subdivision of the 
metropolitan area as a regular, functioning 
part of the government. Directly related to 
the executive, the planning agency should 
assist in everyday decisions, and should fur- 
nish information and policy suggestions to 
the legislative. It should have broad partici- 
pation of many officials, corporations, citizen 
groups, and individuals. Planning should be 
in three fields: (a) social and economic 
policy; (b) land and physical facilities; (c) 
capital and operating budget (including ad- 
ministrative). It should include: (a) com- 
prehensive, long-range objectives and devel- 
opment plan; (b) interdepartmental adjust- 
ments to changing needs or conditions or for 
particular parts of long-range plan; (c) de- 
partmental planning for long-range program 
and specific projects. 

6. A modernization and simplification of 
building codes, for protection of the whole 
community but free from unnecessary re- 
straints and adaptable to technological devel- 
opment, with centralized responsibility for 
enforcement, including local governmental 
power of architectural control over building, 
covering location on lot, area, height, and 
materials, according to previous site plan for 
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entire block or group, and including public 
control over length of life of structures by 
time building permit, renewable under cer- 
tain conditions, or other means. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The participation of states will vary in 
accordance with their ability to assist, and 
the needs of cities within them. In general 
the following will be needed: 

1. Adequate legislation to permit powers 
and activities needed locally, particularly to 
set up planning, land control, and local revy- 
enues on metropolitan area basis. 

2. Intermunicipal and intergovernmental 
agreements and interstate compacts for es- 
tablishment of functioning metropolitan 
agencies in areas where more than one state 
is involved. 

3. State planning for areas outside metro- 
politan districts, and adequate controls of 
development outside the jurisdiction of met- 
ropolitan agencies. 

4. State assistance to municipal, county, 
and metropolitan planning agencies—both 
financial and technical; with state adminis- 
tration of federal planning aid where appro- 
priate. 

5. More equitable distribution of state 
revenues to urban areas. 

The participation of the federal govern- 
ment in the physical rebuilding of cities will 
be partly through, and must be carefully 
integrated with, other programs of local as- 
sistance, and other federal policies which 
affect city development. The particular form 
of the administration of this aid must be 
agreed upon and established soon so that 
advance preparation can be made for the 
opportunities and requirements of the com- 
ing of peace. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It can be seen now that federal participa- 
tion should include these ingredients: 

1. Coordination of federal policies and 
programs affecting localities in general, and 
specific localities; all federal programs to 
recognize metropolitan needs, and encourage 
local metropolitan organization and action; 
cooperation of federal agencies to accommo- 
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date federal programs where necessary in 
important metropolitan areas and areas most 
violently affected by war. 

2. Technical assistance or loans and 
grants to states and local agencies for com- 
prehensive metropolitan planning, and for 
departmental planning for long-range pro- 
grams, and for specific projects. 

3. Establishment of 
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8. Legislative authority for assistance to 
municipalities, counties, or metropolitan au- 
thorities directly, or through state agencies, 
in development of public service programs 
and facilities, by means of technical as- 
sistance, loans, or grants. 


PLANS FOR SERVICES AND SECURITY 
The NRPB recom- 





federal training of tech- 
nicians for planning in 
cooperation with uni- 
versities and _ profes- 
sional societies or or- 
ganizations of public 
officials; this to include 
both active participa- 
tion and financial assis- 
tance on the part of the 
federal government. 

4. Coordination 
and synchronization of 
federal revenue  pro- 
grams with those of 


construction. . 





‘As State and local surpluses occur 
during the war, tax reductions may 
appear attractive to local taxpayers. 
The result of such reductions now how- 
ever, might well be insuperable difficul- 
ties in the post-war period in obtaining 
adequate revenues for necessary public 
. . If State and local 
governments would maintain their cur- 
rent tax rates instead of reducing them 
... they would thereby be coordinating 
their fiscal policies with one of the ob- 
jectives of our national fiscal policy. 
At the same time, they could also ac- 
cumulate financial reserves for under- 
taking their public construction pro- 
grams in the post-war period.” 


mends that legislation 
and organization be 
provided now to assure 
equal access to elemen- 
tary and high school 
education as well as to 
general and specialized 
education and that ade- 
quate funds be under- 
written by the federal 
government to assure a 
high standard of health 
and adequate nutrition. 
The Board recom- 
mends the development 








states and localities; 

further development of system of grants-in- 
aid for minimum services, and distribution 
of revenues, federally collected. 

5. Integration of the functions of the ex- 
isting federal housing lending and construc- 
tion agencies. 

6. Establishment of a national transpor- 
tation agency for development of general and 
progressive plans, under appropriate legisla- 
tive directives, with leadership in programs 
of transport consolidation, terminal unifica- 
tion, and reconstruction; legislative author- 
ity for transportation agency to assist local- 
ities as well as states. 

7. Authority to dispose of federally 
owned land by lease, sale, trade, or gift to 
any public body at any level of government, 
for a purpose in the public interest, as ap- 
proved by proper planning bodies, without 
public auction; federal power to condemn 
and take land or otherwise to acquire it, at 
the request of state or local governments, 
and to reconvey it to state and local govern- 
mental bodies as above; to make loans or 
grants to state and local governments or pub- 
lic bodies for land purchase. 


of adequate public 
health services and facilities in every county 
in the country, a health program for mothers 
and children, maternal and child health 
clinics, and health services in the schools. 
To assure adequate medical and health care, 
the Board recommends federal financial aid 
to states and localities in developing a 
system of regional and local hospitals and 
health centers, improvement of public 
medical care for needy persons, and im- 
mediate action in formulating plans which 
would enable people to contribute toward 
the cost of medical care according to their 
ability. 

To guarantee the right to a job, activities 
in the provision of physical facilities and 
service activities should be supplemented by 
formal acceptance by the federal govern- 
ment of responsibility for insuring jobs at 
decent pay to all those able to work regard- 
less of whether they can pass a means test. 
Plans and programs for all kinds of socially 
useful work other than construction should 
be arranged according to the variety of abil- 
ities and location of persons seeking employ- 
ment, and the functions of the United States 
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Employment Service should be strengthened 
so that it might operate as the key mecha- 
nism in referring unemployed workers to 
jobs, whether public or private. A permanent 
“Work Administration” would be established 
to administer the provision of jobs of socially 
desirable work for the otherwise unemployed. 

With regard to plans for social security 
the Board recommends permanent and tem- 
porary disability insurance, extended cover- 
age of old age and survivors insurance, 
broadened coverage of the unemployment 
compensation laws, and replacement of the 
present federal-state system by a wholly fed- 
eral administrative organization and a single 
national fund. Adequate general public as- 
sistance would be provided through federal 
financial aid for general relief available to 
the states on an equalizing basis, and with 
regard to special public assistance programs 
federal aid would be provided to correspond 
to differences in needs and financial capacity 
among the states. 

These recommendations are based on Part 
IIT of the Board’s report entitled Security, 
Work and Relief Policies. 


PROGRESS IN LOCAL PLANNING 


Part II of the Board’s report, entitled 
Wartime Planning for War and Post War, is 
devoted to a review of the progress of plan- 
ning in regions, states, and localities. The 
report reviews in detail the work of the 
NRPB since Pearl Harbor, discusses wartime 
planning for the use of resources, and reviews 
the outstanding trends and major accom- 
plishments in public works planning and of 
regional, state, and local planning agencies. 
Some of the recent trends and current prob- 
lems in planning that concern cities are sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Of course, the two periods, war and post- 
war cannot be artificially separated. There 
is no imaginary line which can be drawn be- 
tween the wartime community and the post- 
war community. The post-war community 
will develop out of conditions as they are 
today. It is of significance to the future that 
this has been recognized in many of the 
plans made for wartime adjustments. .. . 


[May 


“In many defense areas . . . planning 
agencies are . . . making plans for wartime 
developments that will meet wartime require. 
ments, post-war readjustment problems, and 
the long-term needs of the area. Post-war 
studies have also been started by the plan. 
ning agencies of communities not having 
large-scale war activities or problems, and 
in some cities special post-defense planning 
committees have been set up... . 

“The problems created by the war have 
been tackled first by the efforts of the local 
communities themselves. The methods fol- 
lowed have sometimes been simply ‘decisions’ 
without previous investigation and planning, 
but more frequently planning techniques 
have been followed by municipal depart- 
ments, the planning commission and the local 
defense council; the three groups which have 
been chiefly responsible for work of this 
type. It is to be regarded as one of the 
significant trends of the last 18 months that 
many planning commissions have _ been 
formed for the specific purpose of solving the 
problems arising from the war. Furthermore, 
the defense councils have in many cases car- 
ried some of the work which would have been 
performed by a planning commission, had one 
existed. The formation of these councils has 
greatly increased planning activities at the 
local level. . . . 

“Under the various [defense] committees 
housing surveys have been made and room 
and housing registeries set up; traffic surveys 
and working hour surveys have been carried 
out, leading to the development of a system 
of staggered hours of work to take the bur- 
den off the public transportation system at 
peak hours and to improve traffic conditions; 
car-pooling systems have been organized. ... 

“Besides the work accomplished by al- 
ready established agencies and by local de- 
fense councils, significant work has been 
done by planning agencies formed in response 
to wartime necessity. . . . In Portland, 
Maine, a city planning board has been estab- 
lished and is already cooperating with Fed- 
eral housing officials. . .. Portsmouth, N. H.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Charleston, S. C.; and 
Charlestown, Ind., are further examples of 
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communities which established planning 
boards to work on the solution of their war 
and post-war problems. 

“Despite the excellent work done by the 
local planning agencies in adjusting the com- 
munity to new conditions and planning the 
facilities for their greatly increased popula- 
tions, it was clear from the start of the de- 
fense program that some assistance from 
State and Federal Governments would be 
necessary... . The assistance given by State 
governments has been along three different 
lines: consultant services; zoning and plan- 
ning enabling legislation; and help in organ- 
izing planning boards and defense councils. 
Consultant services in various fields have 
been given either on specific request or when 
a State agency recognized a particular need 
in a certain community. . . . Many State 
planning agencies have undertaken to provide 
community surveys in an effort to bring be- 
fore the communities up-to-date information 
as a basis for drawing up zoning and trailer 
ordinances, as well as for locating sites for 
housing developments, schools, and recrea- 
tional facilities, and for laying sewers. Such 
surveys have, for example, been undertaken 
by the Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Missis- 
sippi State planning agencies. 

“Under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
State Planning Board, 25 to 30 communities 
in that State are working on community self- 
appraisal programs. . . . The New Hampshire 
Commission has prepared a community de- 
velopment handbook and the New York 
board is revising its manual of local planning 
and zoning powers and procedures in New 
York State. Similarly, the Virginia board 
has under preparation a local planning man- 
ual for use by the municipalities and counties 
of the State. ... 

“The task of the Federal Government in 
relation to the defense areas has been two- 
fold: (1) The provision of funds for needed 
facilities in communities; (2) assisting the 
communities to analyze their needs for these 
facilities. . . . [For example] the National 
Resources Planning Board working with the 
State and local planning agencies and the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices developed a program of basic community 
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surveys for defense areas which were exten- 
sively used by other agencies providing com- 
munity facilities.’ |A number of specific 
examples of federal-state-local cooperation 
are cited in the Board’s report. | 

TRENDS IN PLANNING PROCEDURE 

A planning procedure which the NRPB 
has developed and is demonstrating in cer- 
tain areas is described as follows in Part / of 
the Board’s report: 

A study of local planning activities in the last 
18 months reveals the development of certain 
new trends in planning procedure. Up to the 
emergency period local planning concerned 
itself largely with zoning and with the develop- 
ment of the physical facilities of the town or 
city. The objective of much planning work that 
was done was the creation of a physically attrac- 
tive environment, less emphasis being placed on 
the fundamental economic and social factors 
which might govern the direction of change. 
The procedure for creating such a plan gener- 
ally involved a long-term study of the city or 
town, at the end of which a master plan was 
drawn up, showing the highways, community 
facilities, schools, etc., which were to be built. 
Often the planning agency did not have any 
formal relationship with the action agencies 
which made it difficult to translate the plan 
into fact. 

Due to the pressures of the war period the 
scope of planning at the local level has in- 
creased. The function of planning has become 
the adjustment of the city and its facilities to 
fundamentally different conditions. It has be- 
come the job of the planning commission to 
propose how large numbers of workers are to 
be housed, how these dwelling units are to be 
supplied with necessary services, and to discover 
what new services have to be provided. The 
performance of this task has required an under- 
standing of the basic factors which have caused 
the change in the area’s economy, and there is 
an increasing tendency on the part of the 
planner to begin his work now with a study of 
the economic and social influences at work in 
the community. As a result, the plans are begin- 
ning to include recommendations to establish 
certain broad economic conditions, a program 
for full employment of the area’s population 
based on a full utilization of all its resources. 
Thus planning is no longer concerned largely 
with the outward aspect of the city. It is reach- 
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ing down into all the problems of the com- 
munity and is concerning itself not only with 
building the city beautiful but also with build- 
ing a city on a sound economic basis. . . . 

The Urban Section of the [National Re- 
sources| Planning Board has developed a pro- 
cedure to be used now and in the post-war 


period in meeting both day-to-day and long- ° 


range needs. The procedure sets up a continu- 
ing planning process organized by definite stages. 
The first stage involves the formulation of the 
goals for the city’s economic and social develop- 
ment and the making of an outline plan for 
the achievement of these goals. This outline 
plan includes all necessary basic considerations 
treated generally. It supplies enough informa- 
tion, however, so that action programs for the 
solution of war problems can be formulated... . 

This urban-planning procedure recognizes the 
necessity for speed in setting up curative and 
constructive programs and the democratic ob- 
ligation that planning be based on the need, 
aspirations, and efforts of the citizens them- 
selves and the local organizations of each com- 
munity. The planning and replanning of a city 
by the urban-planning procedure starts on a 
comprehensive basis but in sketch form and in 
successive stages is continuously refined. Instead 
of waiting “until all the facts are in” it calls for 
the formulation of a tentative program of com- 
munity action immediately following the initial 
reconnaissance of the community. This pro- 
visional program is revised, supplemented, and 
detailed with the accumulation of further knowl- 
edge of the community’s resources, require- 
ments, and aspirations. 

The principal stages in the urban-planning 
procedure may be summarized as follows: 

(a) A rapid preliminary survey is made of 
the area. The outstanding features—physical, 
economic, social, organizational—are observed 
and most significant problems noted. 

(b) The people and their way of living are 
carefully studied. Desirable and possible ob- 
jectives are set up for strengthened industry, 


improved commerce, full employment, and 
proper social and cultural conditions. To ap- 
proach these goals, action programs are prepared 
which aim to better present facilities and serv- 
ices and to develop the latent assets of the city, 

(c) Alternative patterns are sketched, show- 
ing locations and relationships of the various 
activities of the community — industry, resi- 
dence, transportation, etc. 

(d) The existing physical pattern of the city 
is then studied, noting what forces are tending 
to alter or to stabilize it, which of its elements 
are free to change, which are relatively fixed. 

(e) The ideal alternative patterns (stage C) 
are adjusted to fit limitations of present condi- 
tions (stage D), producing a working plan for 
the city and adjacent areas. This working plan 
is checked for practicality, its parts adjusted to 
each other, essential details filled in. 

(f{) A comprehensive program for improve- 
ment of the working plan and for continuance 
of planning is developed. This final stage of 
the urban-planning procedure would include 
an appraisal of the means of planning action 
(zoning, urban redevelopment, subdivision con- 
trol, taxation, etc.). It would also propose the 
community organization of official and non- 
official agencies for carrying out such a program. 

Before making the procedure generally avail- 
able, the Urban Section is testing and revising 
it by a series of demonstrations. Cities are 
being chosen which require varying application 
of the technique due to differences in size, econ- 
omy, public opinion, and other factors. They 
are all communities which have been dislocated 
by military installations or war industries and 
are therefore in serious need of immediate plan- 
ning aid. Into each of these demonstration 
cities a planning technician is being sent by the 
Board. His duties are to organize local agencies 
to undertake planning on the basis of procedure 
and to coordinate and advise on the actual oper- 


ation. . . . Three such demonstrations are now 
in operation. . . . Several other cities will be 
selected. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Pittsburgh, June 15-17. 

Special Libraries Association—New York, 
June 22-24. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Chicago, August 31 to September 3. 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, September 10-14. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—St. Louis, October 12-14. 
American Public Works Association—Chi- 

cago, October 24-27. 
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Federal—State—Local Fiscal Relationships 


A review of some of the Treasury committee’s recommenda- 
tions of interest to local officials as set forth in a six-volume 
report submitted to the President and Congress late in March. 


OORDINATION and _ cooperation 

rather than subordination and coer- 

cion” is the preferred approach to the 
problem of overlapping federal, state, and 
local taxation, according to the Committee 
on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations of 
the United States Treasury Department. 
The recommendations of the Committee, set 
forth in Volume I of a six-volume report, 
are of tremendous importance to municipal 
officials because they will undoubtedly pro- 
voke widespread discussion and stimulate 
official consideration of the problem. Munici- 
pal officials, for example, will be encouraged 
by the fact that one-third of the specific 
recommendations for state government re- 
late directly to the alleviating of the financial 
plight of cities. The Committee specifically 
urges that states should undo the fiscal 
“strait jacket” in which they have placed 
cities. 

The Committee which made the survey 
consisted of Luther Gulick, director of the 
Institute of Public Administration; Harold 
M. Groves, professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin; and Mabel New- 
comer, professor of economics at Vassar Col- 
lege. A series of 58 specific recommendations 
to the federal government, to states, and to 
cities, as set forth in the 51-page summary 
volume entitled Major Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations, are designed to eliminate 
overlapping taxes and inequality in taxation 
while improving the financial conditions of 
all three and benefiting particularly the 
municipal governments. 

The key point of the Committee’s pro- 
posals is that a three-man Federal-State Fis- 
cal Authority be established—one to be ap- 
pointed by the President, one by a confer- 
ence of delegates of the governors, and one, 
presumably a municipal representative, 
named by the first two. The Committee 
proposes these continuing tasks for the 


Authority: (1) to stimulate efforts toward 
better coordination of fiscal functions of all 
governments by promoting collaboration, in- 
vestigating problems, disseminating informa- 
tion, (2) acting as a clearinghouse of in lieu 
tax matters, and (3) eventually holding 
power to administer some taxes in its own 
right. The Authority’s expenses would run 
from $150,000 to $200,000 a year, half from 
Congress and half from states. 

With regard to the municipal revenue 
problem, the report states that “What is 
needed, apparently, is some new source of 
local revenue which will (1) not overlap 
existing Federal and State taxes, (2) enable 
the localities to tap their own resources with- 
out running hat in hand to central govern- 
ments, (3) cover all or a vast majority of 
the interested citizenry, and (4) not be re- 
gressive.” 

The Committee’s main suggestion concern- 
ing a source of revenue which would meet 
these qualifications is an occupancy or rental 
tax which would be a supplement to the gen- 
eral property tax and might be “introduced 
step by step on a gradual and experimental 
basis.” The property tax would remain in 
the nature of a service charge for local bene- 
fits to property. The report states: 

A good case can be made for shifting a part 
of the burden from real estate to current in- 
come, that is, the gross rental value of occupied 
premises. It may not be desirable to reduce cur- 
rent levies in view of the fact that these may be 
partly capitalized and that there is no certainty 
that the owner would reduce rentals to his ten- 
ants if such a change were made. But where 
there is need for more municipal revenue, a city 
might well give consideration to a tax on rentals, 
collected from the occupier. One advantage of 
such a tax is that, being in proportion to current 
income rather than expected future income, it 
will spread the burden over the various parcels 
of real estate in a different manner from the tax 
on capital values. Unused properties would be 
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exempt. Also, the distribution between tenants 
and landlords would vary, since there is always 
some friction in the process of shifting. Finally, 
a rental tax could make some allowances for in- 
dividual ability to pay: The tax on home rentals 
might be adjusted to take account of size of 
family, and a progressive rate might be imposed. 
This would tend to offset the regressive tax on 
capital values. A business rental tax would be 
levied, of course, at a flat rate... . 

While the retail sales tax as a local revenue 
source is quite objectionable because of its over- 
lapping of central sources, its regressivity and 
its jurisdictional complications, nevertheless it 
may be worth considering as a last resort. Ex- 
emption of food might reduce regressivity and 
some city might test the practicability of a per- 
sonal exemption under this form of tax. As 
against the steady and extensive surrender of 
local fiscal independence, the city sales tax might 
merit further consideration. 

In any event, the municipality should be given 
greater freedom in the application of the general 
property tax. Rate limitations offer no construc- 
tive solution to the problem of financing local 
government or improving the property tax. 
Their proponents are indifferent to fiscal crises 
and counsel a resort to any action other than an 
immediate increase in real estate taxes. The 
right of the cities to tax their own citizens as 
they please within the property tax area, pri- 
marily suited for local exploitation, should be 
generally restored, subject only to rules sup- 
plied by the State as to the general framework. 
Administrative assistance from the central units 
needs to be precluded by such a development. 

Property tax exemptions have been too freely 
granted and too generously interpreted. Effec- 
tive State supervision of property tax adminis- 
tration, or State assessment if such central as- 
sistance cannot be developed, is needed to offset 
the pressure of special local interests. 

The widely prevailing notion that the general 
property tax, except for new exemptions and 
rate limitations, is a crystallized institution and 
fixed for all time should be exploded. Whether 
or not these specific proposals are received with 
favor the whole subject of independent local 
revenues should be given fresh and bold recon- 
sideration. 

Among the recommendations which the 
Committee makes to state governments and 
which are of interest to local officials are 
the following: (1) tighten property tax ex- 
emption provisions, relax ceiling and uni- 
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formity requirements as to local property 
taxes, develop more adequate supervision of 
property tax administration; (2) give more 
consideration to the cities in the distribution 
of shared taxes, particularly motor vehicle 
taxes; (3) adopt enabling legislation that 
would permit cities to supplement the gen- 
eral property tax with a rental tax on oc- 
cupiers; (4) adopt enabling legislation that 
would facilitate surplus financing during 
wartime. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CITIES 


The Committee’s report contains sum- 
maries of recommendations in terms of an 
action program for each level of government. 
The recommendations for local governments 
are: 

1. Negotiate with Federal representatives 
and collaborate in the development of a Federal- 
State Fiscal Authority. 

2. Negotiate with Federal officials and Con- 
gress to inaugurate a program for the elimi- 
nation of tax-exempt securities that will not 
fiscally embarrass States and municipalities. 

3. In collaboration with States, refrain from 
demanding unreasonable war time aid from the 
Federal Government, thus recognizing the im- 
portance of local independence. ' 

4. Apply surplus revenues, where possible, to 
the elimination of debt and the development of 
a reserve against war time loss of revenue and 
post-war need for public works. 

5. Broaden the property tax program by sup- 
plementing the property tax with a rental tax 
on occupiers. 

6. Strictly interpret property tax exemptions. 

7. Inaugurate a thoroughgoing study of pos- 
sible new sources of independent local revenue. 

8. Study successful procedures for safeguard- 
ing reserve funds, and enact legislation needed 
for this purpose. 

9. Develop more metropolitan cooperation 
and the use of large metropolitan districts for 
financing functions of common interest. 

10. Emphasize raw material producing dis- 
tricts’ claim upon aids and shared taxes because 
their tax base does not represent their contribu- 
tion to the national product. 

11. Demand more equitable representation in 
State legislatures. 

12. Demand more equitable distribution of 
shared revenues, particularly motor vehicle 
taxes. 
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13. Provide for more adequate governmental 
accounting and reporting. 

14. Cultivate an attitude which regards all 
governments as partners in a joint enterprise. 

15. Prepare for collaboration with the Fed- 
eral Government in a post-war public invest- 
ment program. 

16. Collaborate with the Federal Government 
on a broader and more generous program of 
Federal aids, accepting controls, but insisting 
that they be cooperatively applied rather than 
dictated. 

The Committee’s report is the result of two 
years of investigation and research by a staff 
of 26 experts including consultants and ad- 
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visers. The work was carried out partly in 
Washington in the Treasury Department’s 
Division of Tax Research and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and partly in the field in 
cooperation with state and local govern- 
ments. The project was financed in part by 
funds provided by Congress and in part by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the 
Institute of Public Administration. Only a 
small number of copies of the six-volume re- 
port have been issued in mimeographed 
form; the complete report will be issued in 
printed form at a later date. 


Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


More short articles on operating improvements and economies; similar reports 
from 60 other cities have appeared in previous issues of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Makes More Effective Use of Equipment 
By J. H. Park 
City Manager, Compton, California 
._ city of Compton (1943 population 
estimated at 20,000) has postponed 
practically all new construction, and capital 
expenditures have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Employees leaving for war service 
generally are not replaced and some non- 
essential services have been eliminated, thus 
releasing employees for other work. Some 
city employees are being trained for service 
outside their regular work, particularly for 
emergency duty in the fire service. This 
reduction in personnel and redistribution of 
work have been partly offset by two general 
salary increases during the past year. 

The city budget for the current year will 
be practically the same as for the preceding 
year in spite of a 25 per cent increase in 
population since 1940. This has been made 
possible in part by reducing expenditures for 
advertising purposes, cutting the candle- 
power of street lights, and reducing expend- 
itures in the park department. With regard 
to motor and other equipment, fire depart- 
ment employees have reconstructed some of 
the older fire equipment, the police depart- 
ment is using smaller and more economical 


patrol cars, and equipment of all types is 
used by any department, wherever most 
needed, regardless of ownership. Strict con- 
trol is exercised over vehicles used for serv- 
ice calls in order to reduce mileage travel. 
Service trucks are equipped as complete 
units with necessary tools, etc., so that one 
vehicle may handle a job without having to 
send other vehicles to the same location. 

The city is building up a surplus in the 
general fund, park fund, advertising fund, 
and public service fund for postwar use, 
and in the meantime part of these surplus 
funds are invested in War Bonds. 


Shifts City Costs to Essential Services 


By Erwin DAMES 
City Manager, Pacific Grove, California 


6 Ges city of Pacific Grove (6,249) has 

effected some economy through a reduc- 
tion in personnel, by deferring some street 
repair and park upkeep, and by postponing 
equipment purchases and public improve- 
ments. However, most of the economies 
have been offset by increased salaries and 
wages, increased cost of supplies, and new 
municipal expenditures made necessary by 
the war. Because of an increase in the tran- 
sient population, the city has not found it 
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possible to reduce expenditures for police, 
fire, street, sanitation, and other safety 
services. 

The city has been called on to pay for all 
or a large part of civilian defense costs, air 
raid listening post, dimout control, ration 
board office, salvage collections, and other 
war activities. For these reasons only a 
small over-all reduction in municipal ex- 
penditures has been possible. There has been 
a shift in expenditures from the less essen- 
tial to the more essential in relation to war 
needs. 


Decreases Three-Fourths of Municipal 
Services 
By JoHN N. Epy 
City Manager, Houston, Texas 

MODERN budget system was set up in 
Houston early this year when the coun- 
cil-manager plan went into effect. Budgetary 
control records and work accomplishment re- 
ports show the trend in municipal finances 
and the degree of success with which adopted 

work programs are being carried out. 

The city budget for the 1943 fiscal year 
provides for decreases in expenditures for 
about three-fourths of all municipal activi- 
ties as compared with the amount spent in 
1942. For example, the budget of the rev- 
enue division was reduced approximately 
$10,000 by combining three departments 
composed of eleven activities into one di- 
vision. The cost of fire prevention was also 
reduced approximately $10,000 by making 
this work a division of the fire department, 
permitting a reduction in supervisory per- 
sonnel and expense. The rather large reduc- 
tion in the various public works activities, 
amounting to nearly $33,000, was made pos- 
sible by reorganization and by a reduction 
in improvements. This was partly offset 
by a sharp stepping up of maintenance 
activities. 

The 1943 budget provided for increases 
in 18 services, including $35,000 to carry 
on services and projects financed largely by 
WPA and NYA funds in previous years. To 
handle an increased volume of business, the 
corporation court has been reorganized and 
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a night court set up. In the health de. 
partment the services of clinics for com. 
municable diseases and for maternal and 
child health have been extended and a new 
item has been included to permit the begin. 
ning of a dental clinic and a program of 
public health education. The city plans to 
take over from private contractors the col- 
lection of garbage. The personnel of the fire 
department remains the same, but 12 addi- 
tional men are to be added in the police 
department. The recreation budget is some- 
what higher than last year because of the 
withdrawal of WPA assistance, but savings 
have been effected by placing the three golf 
courses under a single supervision. 

It does not necessarily follow that a de- 
crease in budget items will produce less 
service to the public, for a careful review 
of past operating policies indicates that a 
higher quality of work and greater economy 
can be secured by adoption of sound plan- 
ning and methods of work and good super- 
vision. 


Reduces Street Lighting Costs 
By C. B. GoopwIN 

City Manager, San Jose, California 
AN JOSE, California (68,457), like most 
cities has practically ceased to make any 
new public improvement and has reduced 
the personnel in the public works department 
by the simple expedient of not replacing 
losses. Personnel in the fire, police, and park 
departments has been increased. The addi- 
tions in the park department were for recre- 
ation supervision, the idea being to reduce 

juvenile delinquency. 

In general, services have not been elimi- 
nated or reduced, except that some highway 
maintenance is accruing. A reduction in 
street lighting will save $8,000 per year but 
the cost of telephone service has increased 
$6,000 per year. The city has established a 
public improvement fund and is purchasing 
properties in order to be in a position to 
put postwar plans into effect without delay. 

For the first three months of the present 
year (beginning December 1), expenditures 
were $19,000 less than for the corresponding 
period last year. Revenues (excepting taxes) 
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were also lower by $6,000, all of which can 
be accounted for by reductions in building, 
plumbing, and electrical permit fees. Tax 
receipts have been higher. 


Reduces Nurnber of Employees 17 Per Cent 
By F. L. HENpRIx 
City Manager, Clearwater, Florida 

she collection of delinquent gas and 

water bills in Clearwater, Florida (10, 
136), has been combined with the meter 
reading, resulting in a saving of personnel 
and tires, and a decrease in the number of 
delinquent notices mailed. Five city trucks, 
two in the gas and water department and 
three in the street and sanitary department, 
have been taken out of service. Police cruis- 
ing has been cut to a minimum. As a result 
of these economies the municipal consump- 
tion of gasoline has dropped approximately 
40 per cent. 

The city’s personnel has been decreased 
considerably by employees called to military 
service or seeking other work in connection 
with the war effort. Some of the positions 
remain unfilled and others have been entirely 
eliminated by evenly distributing certain 
duties among the employees remaining. New 
appointees or replacements are usually given 
starting salaries much lower than was paid 
the experienced persons who left. Because of 
the changes effected by the war, the city is 
now operating with a personnel numbering 
22 less than a year and a half ago. 

Clearwater, like most cities of its size, has 
neither had nor required much capital outlay 
for new construction. With private building 
and construction work limited, the building 
inspector has undertaken a revaluation proj- 
ect for every building in the city and works 
hand in hand with the tax assessing depart- 
ment. 

An important saving has been effected as 
a result of the dimout regulations—street 
lighting costs have been cut in half. 

Clearwater’s civilian defense control cen- 
ter has required little financial assistance 
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from the city because most of the equipment 
is purchased with funds contributed by civic- 
minded citizens and civic organizations, and 
the civilian defense workers contribute their 
time free. 

The city has its own municipal garage 
which has complete facilities for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and servicing of all city-owned 
motor vehicles. 

Since the sewage disposal plant was built 
a little over three years ago, a by-product of 
compost (sludge ground with leaves) has 
been utilized by the park department in its 
citywide beautification program. Excess 
quantities of this compost are now being 
offered for sale to realize some revenue. 


Cuts Relief, Civilian Defense, Personnel 
By Paut A. VOLCKER 
Township Manager, Teaneck, New Jersey 

T= 1943 budget for Teaneck (25,275), 

exclusive of debt service charges, is 
$537,102, which is $35,406 less than operat- 
ing expenditures in 1942. Most of this saving 
has been effected by not filling vacancies 
left by men who have joined the armed 
services or have taken work in war indus- 
trial plants. For example, the salary item 
for the police department will be approxi- 
mately $15,000 less in 1943 than last year. 
There have been decreases in other depart- 
ments except in the fire department where the 
personnel remains approximately the same. 
In 1942 the local defense council spent 
$16,107, and the budget for 1943 is $8,000. 
In regard to relief the 1943 appropriation 
is only $1,000 as compared with $11,173 
spent in 1942. The difference between the 
two figures is partly accounted for by an 
unexpended balance carried over from last 
year. Some of the savings have been offset 
by salary increases and by the adoption of 
the policy of paying straight time for over- 
time instead of allowing compensatory time 
off. Expenditures for recreation and for the 
public library also have been increased this 
year. 
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Recent Federal Activities Affecting 
Cities 
NUMBER of bills of municipal inter- 
est have recently been introduced in 
Congress. Senator Thomas of Utah on April 
2 introduced a bill (S. 953) to establish an 
urban redevelopment agency which would 
make loans to cities at 2 per cent “for the 
acquisition of real property for the develop- 
ment (or redevelopment) of the territories 
of the municipality” (see comment on page 
129). Senator Meade of New York has in- 
troduced a bill identical to Representative 
Lynch’s bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for federal planning and $75,- 
000,000 for “advances” through federal 
agencies to state and local governments for 
the preparation of plans (see PuBLic MAn- 
AGEMENT, April, 1943, page 115). Repre- 
sentative Robinson of Utah has introduced 
several bills which would alter road-aid 
policies: one would make available $1 ,000,- 
000 a year for three years, half the money to 
be spent on projects in urban areas and on 
secondary and feeder roads; another would 
have the Federal Works Agency pay half 
the cost of acquiring toll bridges designated 
by the secretaries of War and Navy. At 
least four additional resolutions introduced 
in the House would set up various kinds of 
postwar planning committees. 

Congested Urban Centers. The President 
on April 7 assigned virtually unlimited 
powers to a Committee for Congested Areas, 
which will be headed by Harold D. Smith, 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
composed of representatives of the War and 
Navy departments, WPB, WMC, FWA, and 
NHA. This seven-man Committee will ap- 
point a director who may name area di- 
rectors who in turn would appoint area 
advisory councils. The main function of the 
Committee is to coordinate the activities of 
all federal agencies insofar as they affect 
problems arising out of congestion and to 
cooperate with and supplement the efforts 
of state and local governments in handling 


economic and social problems in over- 
crowded urban centers. 

Priorities. Regional directors of WPB 
may authorize the start of road and street 
construction up to $100,000 if federal funds 
or priority assistance is not required, and 
only up to $10,000 if priority assistance is 
required. . . . During recent months con- 
struction projects having a total cost of 
approximately one and one-third billion 
dollars have been stopped in order to free 
materials, equipment, and other resources 
for more essential war uses. .. . Form PD- 
200-c should be used by cities in applying 
to WPB regional offices for authorization 
and allocation of materials for construction 
of garages, office buildings, warehouses, etc., 
costing less than $10,000... . The WPB on 
April 16 amended General Limitation Order 
L-43 to tighten the controls on distribution 
of motorized fire apparatus. Purchase or- 
ders for pumpers, tanks, trucks, aerial lad- 
der trucks, or auxiliary pumping units for 
civilian use must be authorized by WPB 
through approval of application on form 
PD-556. 

Freezing Manpower. The War Manpower 
Commission issued a regulation on April 17 
which prohibits workers in the 35 essential 
activities from transferring to jobs at higher 
wages. This regulation puts into effect sec- 
tion 3 of the President’s “hold-the-line” or- 
der of April 8 relative to the stabilization of 
wages and prices. Workers may move from 
nonessential to essential work for more 
money, and employees in either essential or 
nonessential activities may still get raises 
within the framework of WLB regulations. 
Thus, municipal governments may still effect 
necessary wage and salary increases without 
permission of WLB or the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

Utility Rates. In the first action taken to 
bring about electric rate reductions since the 
President’s “hold-the-line” order, the Office 
of Price Administration has submitted a 
brief to the Michigan Public Service Com- 
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mission supporting the plea of the city of 
Detroit seeking substantial reduction in elec- 
tric rates charged by the Detroit Edison 
Company. The Detroit City Council had 
adopted a resolution asking OPA to inter- 
vene in the case involving the city’s request 
for rate reductions aggregating more than 
$6,000,000 per year. The position taken by 
OPA is that the utility company should not 
be allowed to include its war taxes as an 
element of operating costs. The inclusion 
of war taxes as an operating expense is con- 
trary to the program of the government to 
prevent inflation, the brief states. 

Civilian Defense. Legal problems con- 
nected with civilian wartime activities and 
with military authority over civilians are 
reviewed in a new publication entitled Civil- 
ian Defense Manual on Legal Aspects of 
Civilian Protection, issued by the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 


Cities Seek Ways of Meeting 
Manpower Shortage 

N ATTEMPTING to meet the manpower 

shortage several West Coast war industry 
cities, according to the Western City, have 
already exhausted such expedients as using 
retired employees, opening jobs to women 
and physically handicapped men, lowering 
qualifications, and waiving residential re- 
quirements. Among other plans being con- 
sidered by these cities are: (1)establish a 
48-hour week in departments where this 
move would result in releasing personnel, 
(2) double up on jobs—for example, full- 
time city hall office workers would take an 
additional half-shift in the police department 
or in some other work which would provide 
a complete change of routine from their 
regular full-time job, (3) make payments 
for emergency overtime work, whereby of- 
fice personnel can do outside work for the 
city and get paid for it, (4) permit accumu- 
lation of overtime for the duration so that 
the employee, with his overtime plus regu- 
lar vacation, might be entitled to as much 
as two or three months’ leave, (5) discon- 
tinue observing all the holidays except 
Christmas, (6) make a closer check on sick 


leaves, (7) pay a necessary man extra for 
staying on the job during his normal vaca- 
tion period, and (8) promote municipal 
safety programs. 


Dogs vs. Victory Gardens — A Lively 
Problem for City Councils 


Will the increasing importance of vic- 

tory gardens the old problem of dogs 
on the loose has taken on a new aspect. 
Officials in many cities are being called upon 
to prevent dogs from ruining carefully tended 
gardens. Cities that do not have specific 
powers to license or otherwise control dogs 
generally can exercise control through power 
to determine and abate nuisances. 

Most dog ordinances in effect are of two 
main types: dogs are licensed and may run 
at large, or dogs are licensed and must be 
kept on leash or in charge of an adult. The 
ordinances of some cities provide that dogs 
may run at large part of the year but must 
be kept on leash the rest of the time. Ex- 
amples of this type of ordinance are those 
recently adopted in Wenatchee, Washington, 
and Eugene, Oregon. Both ordinances pro- 
hibit dogs running at large between the first 
day of April and the first day of October. 
In Wenatchee the humane officer or any 
policeman may pick up any dog running at 
large and hold it in the city pound for a 
period of 48 hours, after which time the dog 
may be destroyed. The Eugene ordinance 
provides that dogs found running loose dur- 
ing this prohibited period will be picked up 
and held for 10 days before being disposed 
of. The city is to notify the owner, who 
may claim the dog at any time during the 
10 days by paying a fine and assuring the 
city that the dog will not be allowed to run 
loose again. 

A somewhat different type of ordinance 
is one adopted on April 19 by Seattle, Wash- 
ington, which declares that “it is unlawful 
for the owner or custodian of any dog to 
suffer or permit said dog to trespass on any 
private property in such a manner as to 
damage or destroy any such property.” The 
King County (Seattle) Humane Society is 
designated as the agent for the police chief 
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for the impounding and disposal of dogs. 
Dogs may be redeemed within 48 hours on 
payment of a charge of $2.50 plus 50 cents 
for each day in excess of 48 hours; however, 
the Society may dispose of dogs not claimed 
within 48 hours. The Seattle ordinance, 
dog-control ordinances of 16 other cities, 
and a model ordinance of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities have been brought 
together in a bulletin entitled Dogs as a 
Municipal Problem issued April 20 by the 
Association of Washington Cities, Seattle. 


Garbage Collection Charges Adopted 
in Three Ohio Cities 

(5 ARBAGE collection service was recently 

put on a fee basis in three Ohio cities 

—Columbus (306,087), Portsmouth (40,- 
466), and Youngstown (167,720). 

The Columbus ordinance provides for col- 
lection of garbage, ashes, and rubbish at $4 
per year for each family payable quarterly 
on bills rendered by the public service de- 
partment. For restaurants, hotels, school 
cafeterias, and hospitals the charge is 2 cents 
per gallon of garbage collected, 10 cents per 
barrel of rubbish, and 10 cents per bundle 
of rubbish, the bundle not to exceed six feet 
in length, two feet in diameter, and 50 
pounds in weight. Charges to business es- 
tablishments are payable monthly on or be- 
fore the 10th of the succeeding month. 
Service is discontinued in case of nonpay- 
ment. Charges are levied and billed against 
the property owner, who may pass them on 
to tenants. It is anticipated that the revenue 
from these collection charges will be ap- 
proximately $350,000 annually, according 
to G. F. Clements, director of public service, 
and that this will cover the cost of collection 
and disposal. Collections are made once a 
week in residential districts and as often as 
requested in the business sections; disposal 
is by incineration. 

Portsmouth charges each householder 60 
cents per month for collection of garbage 
from a 30-gallon can or less. Subscribers are 
entitled to free collection of ashes and rub- 
bish once a week. Residential garbage is 
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collected semiweekly in July, August, and 
September and once a week during the re. 
maining months. A householder desiring 
service must purchase a quarterly card at 
the city auditor’s office, and this card must 
be displayed so that it is easily visible to the 
collector; different colored cards are used 
each quarter. Garbage is collected from any 
accessible place on the premises, but ashes 
and rubbish must be set out along the alley 
or along the street between the sidewalk and 
curb. Refuse collection service is not pro- 
vided to householders who do not buy a card, 
but anyone who dumps garbage or other 
refuse in the streets, alleys, back lots, or on 
vacant property is subject to a fine of $300 
for the first offense and $500 and six months 
in jail for the second offense. Collection 
service for business establishments is on a 
slightly different basis. A charge of 25 cents 
is made for each collection of a 30-gallon 
can of garbage, ashes, or trash. The sub- 
scriber purchases a card, similar to a meal 
ticket, which shows numbers from 1 to 50 
(25 cents for each number), and for each 
can of garbage, ashes, or trash collected a 
number is punched out. Annual revenues 
of $35,000 are anticipated from the new 
collection charge, according to City Manager 
J. F. Parkinson, and it is expected that this 
will meet the cost of collection and disposal. 
Garbage is disposed of by the _land-fill 
method; ashes and trash are used to cover 
the garbage so as to minimize the nuisance. 

In Youngstown the new collection charge 
applies only to garbage. A monthly fee of 
50 cents entitles residential subscribers to 
one collection each week, the garbage to be 
in cans having capacity of 10 to 30 gallons. 
Cards must be purchased from the finance 
director for a three-month period or for the 
entire year, and must be displayed in a 
window or other observable location. A 25 
per cent extra charge is added if garbage 
must be collected from a basement or second 
floor. Business places which have more 
than one 30-gallon can of garbage per week 
pay $1.15 per month for two 30-gallon cans, 
$1.70 for three cans, and so on up to $3.50 
for six 30-gallon cans per week. Business 
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establishments which transport their own 
garbage to the incinerator are charged 20 
cents per 30 gallons for disposal and incin- 
eration. The anticipated annual revenue of 
$150,000 will more than meet the cost, ac- 
cording to R. W. O’Neill, commissioner of 
engineering. Violators of the ordinance (No. 
44986, 1942) are subject to a maximum fine 
of $300 for the first offense and $500 or six 
months in jail for the second offense. 


City Sponsors Dances 


AGINAW, Michigan (82,794), sponsors 

dances for young people every Wednes- 
day and Saturday night at the municipal 
auditorium. Midweek dances are from 8:30 
to 11:30, and on Saturday nights from 9:15 
to 11:45. The city provides a good orches- 
tra and charges 35 cents admission per 
person. Most of those who attend the dances 
are between the ages of 15 and 21, about 60 
per cent being high school students, and the 
average attendance is 330. The dances are 
adequately policed, and only soft drinks are 
sold in the auditorium. The city inaugu- 
rated this new activity in the fall of 1942 
after several young people had informed 
city officials that they did not want to pa- 
tronize the five liquor establishments which 
have dance licenses, but wanted a place 
where they could dance to good music at a 
nominal charge. The dances have been a 
success from the standpoint of revenue to 
the auditorium and in providing wholesome 
recreation for a large number of young 
people——Cart H. PETERSON, city manager, 
Saginaw. 


Steps in Postwar Planning by Cities 
and Business 

MONG the cities which have taken steps 

during the last month to develop plans 
of action for the postwar period are Kansas 
City (Missouri), Seattle, and Toledo, while 
San Diego has created a “capital outlays 
fund,” and New York State will provide 
financial assistance to cities for preparation 
of plans for projects to be built after the 
war. In the private field, national and local 
business organizations are proceeding with 
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plans for assuring a high level of employ- 
ment after the war. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the city council 
recently revived its planning commission 
when the city council instructed City Man- 
ager L. P. Cookingham to proceed with the 
development of a broad planning program 
and to obtain a staff of trained planners. 
In his report to the council the city manager 
listed six major problems in the Kansas City 
area: need for a basic plan, zoning revision, 
elimination of blight and slums, better and 
continuous capital budgeting, planning for 
industrial development, and regional scope 
and cooperation in planning. A detailed 
study will also be made of a tentative list of 
more than one hundred specific postwar 
projects. 

The city council of Seattle, Washington, 
recently established a commission on post- 
war planning, its membership including the 
mayor as chairman, the president of the 
council, city engineer, chairman of the board 
of public works, president of the park board, 
and chairman of the city planning commis- 
sion. Among the projects which the new 
commission will undertake are the develop- 
ment of a public works program, planning 
for employment of demobilized men, putting 
communications and power lines under- 
ground, expansion of the public health pro- 
gram, elimination of slum areas, develop- 
ment of local resources, liquidation of the 
city debt, and building up a reserve fund. 

In Toledo, Ohio, City Manager George N. 
Schoonmaker has appointed a postwar long- 
range planning committee of nine members, 
including the mayor and the president of 
the county board, to develop a program of 
improvements to rehabilitate the community 
and provide employment. 

San Diego, California, voters recently ap- 
proved a charter amendment creating a capi- 
tal outlays fund which empowers the city 
council by a vote of not less than five of its 
seven members to levy and collect assess- 
ments or taxes during any fiscal year for 
the creation of this fund, thus giving the 
city authority to accumulate money for 
public improvement beyond the current bud- 
get year. 
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In New York State the legislature has © 


continued the Postwar Public Works Plan- 
ning Commission, which began functioning 
a year ago, and it appears that the Commis- 
sion will have $3,000,000 to use in the prep- 
aration of plans; the Commission proposes 
to pay half the cost of plans prepared by 
cities. The procedure of cooperative activity 
between the state and cities is as follows: 
the city submits an application; the project 
is investigated by the state public works 
department; a recommendation is made to 
the Commission which, after a study of the 
city’s financial condition, passes on the proj- 
ect and allocates to the city the state’s share 
of the cost of developing the plan. 

Among the national business organizations 
which are interested in postwar planning are 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. The latter organization (14 West 
49 Street, New York) has just issued a re- 
port entitled Jobs—Freedom—Opportunity 
which outlines the ideas of the NAM on the 
nature of the postwar problem and possible 
solutions. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has set up a committee known as 
the Conference Committee on Urban Prob- 
lems which includes in its membership 
several representatives of organizations of 
municipal officials. In addition, a number 
of local chambers of commerce are taking an 
active part in developing postwar planning 
programs, as in Sacramento where a member 
of the staff is devoting full time to this work, 
and in Baltimore where a citizens’ commit- 
tee appointed by the mayor has issued its 
first progress report entitled Baltimore Plan. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is a private nonprofit organization 
financed entirely by contributions from in- 
dividual businesses. Its broad aim is to plan 
for maximum levels of employment after the 
war. The chairman of the Committee is 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, and the vice-chairman is 
William Benton, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Committee is or- 
ganized in two main divisions—research and 
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field development. The research director is 
Theodore O. Yntema, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, and the director of field develop- 
ment is C. Scott Fletcher, 3311 Department 
of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Committee was originally sponsored by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
and the Department is still “cooperating in 
this effort to stimulate a maximum business 
contribution to the postwar economy.”’ The 
CED is establishing 150 regional offices, and 
community chairmen are being appointed. 
A handbook for community chairmen issued 
by the field development division suggests 
that the local committee should work with 
existing local postwar planning groups but 
at the same time should “confine its atten- 
tion to assisting business without becoming 
involved with problems outside its sphere.” 
Municipal officials who wish to keep in- 
formed on the work of CED may secure 
pamphlet material on request to the field 
development office in Washington. 

Some of the more recent publications re- 
lating to postwar planning which are of 
interest to municipal officials are listed else- 
where in this issue of PuBLtic MANAGEMENT 
(page 158). 


Kenosha Adopts Modern Personnel 
Procedures 
ENOSHA, Wisconsin (48,765), has re- 
cently adopted an ordinance creating a 
civil service department consisting of a civil 
service commission of three members ap- 
pointed by the city manager for six-year 
terms and a director of personnel who may 
be the city manager or someone delegated by 
the manager. The civil service commission is 
empowered to make investigations, hear 
complaints and grievances, and adopt per- 
sonnel rules and regulations. 

The duties of the director of personnel 
include the direction and supervision of all 
administrative and technical activities neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the ordi- 
nance, attend meetings of the civil service 
commission, establish and maintain a roster 
of all employees, develop and administer 
classification and compensation plans, ad- 
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minister a system of employee service rat- 
ings, develop employee welfare and training 
programs, and investigate from time to time 
the operation of the personnel system and 
report findings to the civil service commis- 
sion and the council. 

The ordinance also provides for the devel- 
opment of position-classification and pay 
plans, conduct of examinations, establish- 
ment of employment and_ re-employment 
lists, and contains provisions with regard to 
probationary periods, dismissals and demo- 
tions, leaves of absence, and other personnel 
matters. Elected officials, members of boards 
and commissions, the city manager, depart- 
ment and division heads, and officers and 
employees of the public schools, library, and 
museum are in the noncompetitive service 
and therefore are not subject to the pro- 
visions of the ordinance—JAMEs G. WAL- 
LACE, city manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Cities Levy New Taxes on Utilities 


EVERAL cities in Missouri and Texas are 

levying new taxes on local utilities. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, expects to raise approxi- 
mately $1,130,000 during the 1943 fiscal 
year from newly adopted taxes on local 
utilities. The city expects to receive $420,- 
000 from a 5 per cent tax on gross income, 
except income from industrial use, of the 
local power and light company; $290,000 
from a similar tax on its gas company; 
$256,000 from a 4 per cent tax on gross 
income of the local telephone company; 
$57.000 from a tax on the local street rail- 
way company of 1 mill per street car pas- 
senger, and $106,000 from a 3 per cent 
tax on bus revenue of the street railways. 

St. Louis last December adopted a 5 per 
cent tax on the gross receipts of every tele- 
phone company operating in the city. 
Another Missouri community, Richmond 
Heights, expects to receive $10,000 this year 
from a 2 per cent tax levied on utility 
companies. 

In Texas the city of El Paso has increased 
the levy on the local telephone company 
from 2 per cent of the gross sales to 2 per 


cent of the gross sales plus a 2 per cent 
franchise tax which will increase the revenue 
100 per cent from this source. Waco obtains 
about $33,000 a year from a street rental 
charge against local power and light, tele- 
phone and gas companies; the charge was 
levied in August, 1941. 

Wichita Falls levies a 2 per cent gross 
revenue tax against the local electric service 
company which brings in around $17,000 
a year and in August, 1942, enacted a 1% 
per cent gross revenue tax expected to pro- 
duce $11,500 annually from the local gas 
company. Among other Texas cities levying 
taxes on local utilities are Denison, Galves- 
ton, McAllen, and Sweetwater, with revenues 
ranging from $52,000 in Galveston from a 
gross receipts tax on utilities to about $6,000 
in Denison from a 2 per cent gross income 
tax on power and light and telephone com- 
panies. 

In other states, Wenatchee, Washington, 
obtained nearly $12,000 during the first fis- 
cal year from a 2 per cent tax on the tele- 
phone company and a 3 per cent tax on the 
local power company, while in New York 
the city of Hornell anticipates receiving 
$10,000 this year from a 1 per cent utility 
tax. 


Cities Train Fire Brigades for 
War Industry Plants 

IFTEEN cities, towns, and villages in 

Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, through 
an organization known as the Milwaukee 
County Association of Fire Chiefs, are train- 
ing fire brigades in industrial plants. Key- 
men in each plant attend the training schools 
of fire departments in the county and these 
men in turn organize fire brigades in their 
plants and train their crews. This training 
program has already resulted in granting 
graduation certificates to 2,685 industrial 
firemen in 173 different plants. 

The largest school is operated by the fire 
department of Milwaukee where about 1,000 
employees of 136 major plants have com- 
pleted the plant fire fighter’s course. The 
school board donated the use of an aban- 
doned school building, the city council ap- 
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propriated $3,400 for the necessary altera- 
tions to the building, and the county appro- 
priated $30,000 for fire equipment needed 
for training purposes. Classes are scheduled 
in the evening, two hours a week for each 
student or a total of 22 to 28 class hours. 
The cost of training an industrial fireman is 
about $87 but no tuition is charged. 

Since the industrial fire brigade program 
was set up nearly a year ago, there have been 
fewer runs to factory fires despite the in- 
creased hazards of three-shift operation at 
plants. The fire loss in Milwaukee in 1942 
was 5 per cent below that of 1941 and most 
of the decrease was in plant fires. Industrial 
fire brigades are considered so valuable to 
national defense that the War Department’s 
Internal Security Division (Services of Sup- 
ply) and the Office of Civilian Defense are 
planning to extend Milwaukee’s program to 
other metropolitan areas. Another impetus 
to the training of plant workers is provided 
in the 176-page book entitled ndustrial Fire 
Brigade: A Training Manual, recently pub- 
lished by the Committee of Firemen’s Train- 
ing of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion——C1T1zENs’ BUREAU OF MILWAUKEE. 


Garbage Collection Charges and Costs 
in Western Cities 

G ERVICE charges for garbage collection 

are used in seven large Pacific Coast 
cities which dispose of garbage by the fill- 
and-cover method. In four of these cities 
the garbage is collected by contract; these 
cities and the minimum residential rates 
charged for one collection per week are: 
San Francisco, 40 cents for one- to four-room 
house from ground floor only; Oakland, 50 
cents for 30-gallon container; Portland, 75 
cents for not to exceed two 25-gallon con- 
tainers from level areas, $1 in hilly districts 
for one 25-gallon container; and Vancouver, 
75 cents for 20-gallon container. In the other 
three cities, garbage collection is handled by 
the city. The cities and the charges are: 
Berkeley, 50 cents for 30-gallon container; 
Sacramento, 75 cents for 30-gallon container; 
and Tacoma, 45 cents if can is within 25 feet 
of curb or alley. The officials of these seven 
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cities are agreed that “garbage collection 
should no more be a free service than water 
or light,” according to a recent issue of the 
Seattle Municipal News which reported on 
a survey of garbage collection practices in 
these cities. Berkeley provides that “all bills 
for garbage or rubbish service shall be due 
and payable two months in advance of the 
period for which the service is to be ren- 
dered and shall become delinquent upon the 
tenth day of the month next succeeding the 
period for which the bill was rendered.” 

Garbage collection costs in 1941 or 1942 
in the three cities where the garbage is col- 
lected by the city are: 


Fill and 
Total Cover 
City and Annual Total Cost Cost Cost Per 
Estimated Pop. Cost PerTon PerTon Capita 
Berkeley 


(90,000) .......... $168,745 $5.13 $0.34 $1.87 
Sacramento 

(115,000) ........ 165,088 5.29 224% 1.90 
Tacoma 

(150,000) ........ 208,759 4.54 084 =1.39 


Berkeley’s collection system involves 18 
trucks and 50 employees, with a maximum 
wage scale of $7.67 per day in 1942. In 
Sacramento 30 trucks are used and there 
are 65 employees, with maximum wage scale 
of $6 in 1941. Tacoma uses 19 trucks and 
has 66 employees, with maximum wage scale 
of $8.30 in 1942. 


Cities Develop Substitutes for Critical 
Materials Needed for War 


es use of substitute materials and sup- 

plies by local government is rapidly 
coming to the front. Several federal agencies 
have been working on substitutes covering 
a wide range of items that will serve for the 
duration and in many instances will prove 
more practical than the items substituted. 
A list of such substitutes that have already 
been developed and which are deemed prac- 
tical by competent authorities has been pre- 
pared by the War Production Board and 
will be published in the 1943 edition of The 
Municipal Year Book. Municipal officials 
may secure assistance in developing prac- 
tical and approved substitutes by writing 
the Planning and Research Branch of the 
Governmental Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board at Washington. 
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Many cities have already developed sub- 
stitute materials as revealed by information 
secured from selected cities early in 1943 
by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. For example, Cincinnati has sub- 
stituted sheet lead alloy for copper, brass, 
and bronze in flashings; Bakelite for screws 
and bolts, and for steel and aluminum in 
binders; plastic for metal identification 
badges; fiber or wood transfer cases for 
metal file cases; wooden desks for metal 
ones; pressed plywood and other materials 
for metal signs; a cellulose product instead 
of oiled silk (for use by fire department and 
hospitals); cotton and paper for burlap 
bags; a prepared paper instead of burlap 
for road construction; paper and glass in- 
stead of tin containers; cast-iron water 
meters, instead of brass, with glass top for 
reading dial, in place of bronze; string in 
place of rubber bands; and in place of 
rubber for electric wire insulation, an ex- 
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truded flexible tubing, found to be excep- 
tionally flexible and elastic and capable of 
withstanding 220° F. temperature for long 
periods. 

Dallas uses concrete for manholes, instead 
of cast iron; timber instead of cast iron in 
storm sewer.inlet grates; a dense mix con- 
crete, colored with lamp black to blend with 
color of asphalt pavement, in place of asphal- 
tic concrete for pavement repairs; removable 
wood forms, instead of steel ones, for con- 
crete storm sewer construction (found both 
satisfactory and economical); concrete in 
place of cast iron in inlet rings and covers; 
wooden street signs instead of metal ones; 
and black steel pipe for brass and galvan- 
ized pipe. Steel has been eliminated in storm 
sewer inlet construction and concrete walls 
thickened: for large storm sewer inlets, 
salvage rail is used instead of I-beams. Pav- 
ing specifications have been changed—steel 
is eliminated and pavement is made thicker. 





These charts show the per- 
centage of monthly deviation 
from the annual average for 
the year 1942 in comparison 
with similar data based on the 
years 1939-41. The data are 
based on monthly crime reports 
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received from 318 cities with 
population of more than 25,000. 
The decrease in offenses against 
property (robbery, burglary, 
and larceny) is apparently at- 
tributable to (1) the large | 
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number of men in the armed 
services, (2) severe restrictions 








placed on the use of private 

automobiles, and (3) increased 
employment. Following the pat- 
tern of the previous three 
years, murders were most fre- 
quent during the third quarter 
of 1942 and occurred with least 
frequency during the first quar- 
ter of the year. Any increase 
in number of murders in 1942 
is possibly due to the partial 
breakdown in normal restraints 
and inhibitions in a war period. 
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Source: Uniform Crime Reports, FBI 


MoNTHLY VARIATIONS, 1939-42, OFFENSES KNOWN TO POLICE 
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Los Angeles has substituted for cast-iron 
manhole covers a concrete frame with 
wooden lid treated for termites and decay. 
St. Louis uses MC-1 cut-back asphalt in- 
stead of road oil, and gas fuel in place of 
fuel oil is used at two operating stations. 
San Diego, California, is using scrap metal 
for reinforcing steel, concrete pipes in place 


of steel pipes, scrap plate steel in place of 
bar steel in making leak clamps, two-con- 
ductor style rubber-covered wire for micro- 
phone cords, mallory vibrator type power 
supplies in place of generators in transmit- 
ters, and is using salvaged material in mak- 
ing miscellaneous auto parts and motor 
clamps. 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and 
National Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 1,770 in March, 1943, a 28 per 
cent drop as compared with March, 1942. Traffic 
deaths during the first three months of 1943 
were 37 per cent less than for the same period 
in 1942. 


TRENDS IN PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
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Source: United States Department of Commerce 


This chart shows the value of new public 
construction, by quarters, 1939 to 1942, exclud- 
ing military, naval, and industrial construction. 
There was a considerable decline during the last 
three months of 1942 in all six classifications 
except residential building, which increased to 





$190,000,000 as compared with $175,000,000 for 
the third quarter of 1942. “Nonresidential, non- 
industrial building” declined from $35,000,000 
to $14,000,000 and ‘“‘miscellaneous public service 
enterprises” from $13,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
(“Miscellaneous federal” includes work done by 
Bureau of Reclamation, Indian Service, Forest 
Service, Army Engineers, National Park Service, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Soil Conservation 
Service, and other federal agencies not elsewhere 
included. “Nonresidential, nonindustrial build- 
ing” includes “public,” commercial, educational, 
social and recreational, hospital and _institu- 
tional, and miscellaneous public buildings. “Mis- 
cellaneous public service enterprises” include 
such municipal enterprises as street railways 
and other transit systems, gas systems. ports, 
docks, harbors, airports, tunnels, et cetera.) 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s index, which averages the 
bond yields of 20 large cities, stood at 2.01 per 
cent on May 1, 1943, as compared with 2.08 on 
April 1. One reason for the present high price 
of municipal bonds (i.e., interest rates are low) 
is that federal income taxes, from which these 
bonds are exempt, are higher. According to the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association many 
public sinking funds and trust funds are selling 
the municipal bonds which they hold and rein- 
vesting in new United States government issues. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Lawn Mowers in Sheep’s Clothing 


ASADENA, California (81,864), has re- 

cently taken two steps to meet shortages in 
manpower and equipment. The city purchased 
a herd of 70 sheep, 20 black Karakul and 50 
white, to keep down the grass and weeds in park 
areas. The first flock of 20 “mowed” the three 
acres of grass in the Rose Bowl in a short time 
and then was moved on to other park acreage. 
The city has discontinued the practice of col- 
lecting garbage at the back door and now re- 
quires householders to place the garbage cans at 
the curb.—C. W. Korner, city manager, Pasa- 
dena. 


Ersatz Garbage Cans 


Substitutes for galvanized metal garbage cans 
made of douglas fir plywood with 10-, 16-, and 
20-gallon capacities have been placed on the 
market, according to the American Public Works 
Association. Another substitute for which pat- 
ents have been issued consists of fiber impreg- 
nated with asphalt. Garbage containers made 
of wood, of ceramics, of plastic, and of lignin 
have been studied experimentally by the Gov- 
ernmental Division of WPB. 


Postwar Reserve Funds in 15 States 


The state legislatures of Arizona and Oregon 
have recently enacted laws permitting cities to 
accumulate reserve funds. The Arizona Mu- 
nicipal League, which sponsored the Arizona 
bill, has urged that cities maintain present tax 
rates in order to build up such funds. The 





* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Oregon law authorizes cities to build up financial 
reserves for specified types of public works con- 
struction and equipment, but such reserves may 
not exist longer than three years beyond the 
end of the war. Other states which have re- 
cently authorized cities to build up postwar re- 
serve funds are Michigan, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Rhode Island, making in all 
a total of 15 states now having such laws. 


Revenues in Health Department 


Amarillo, Texas (51,686), makes a charge of 
$1 for health certificates issued by the city 
health department. The revenue for the first 
nine months of operation after this new fee was 
adopted was $4,600. Another new fee is a 25- 
cent charge for certified copies of birth certifi- 
cates, which brought in a revenue of $1,200 in 
nine months. 


Investing City Funds in War Bonds 


The city of Pasadena, California (81,864), 
recently disposed of its municipal, school dis- 
trict, and state bonds at a substantial profit and 
has invested $2,700,000 in war bonds. . . . The 
city of Chico, California (9,287), by a two-to- 
one vote has raised the tax limit from 1 per cent 
to 1%4 per cent of the assessed valuation. .. . 
Marshall, Texas (18,410), has invested $30,710 
in war bonds from surplus funds of the water 
department and certain trust funds. City Man- 
ager H. J. Graeser has mailed to more than 
5,000 taxpayers a chart showing distribution 
of the 1942 tax dollar. The chart shows that 
less than 30 per cent of the tax dollar is used 
for municipal operations. 


Chickens and Victory Gardens 


Evanston, Illinois (65,389), has amended the 
building code to reduce the permit fee for build- 
ing chicken coops from $5 to $2. Evanston also 
has adopted an ordinance which provides that 
any person who trespasses on private premises 
or injures, destroys, or carries away any vege- 
table, plant, fruit, shrub, tree, or flower may 
be fined from $5 to $200 for each offense. 
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Pay Raises for City Employees 


Wichita, Kansas (114,966), has increased sal- 
aries of municipal employees $7.50 per month 
beginning May 1, and on July 1 this increase 
will be jumped to $15 per month, to be paid for 
the duration of the war and six months there- 
after. Base pay of hourly rate employees is 
increased 34% cents per hour on May 1 and 
another 3!% cents per hour on July 1. The work 
week for Wichita municipal employees was re- 
cently increased from 45 hours to 48 hours... . 
The city council of Colorado Springs, Colorado 
(36,789), has voted a bonus of $20 per month 
for salaried employees receiving $100 or less 
per month. The bonus decreases on a sliding 
scale basis so that employees with salaries be- 
tween $201 and $225 receive $5 per month... . 
Pasadena, California (81,864), has granted an 
increase of $15 per month to employees who 
receive less than $200 per month and $10 to 
those between $200 and $300. . . . Portland, 
Oregon, has granted a $15 monthly increase for 
all city employees. The increase is retroactive 
to February 1, 1943, and will remain in effect 
until the end of the war... . West Palm Beach, 
Florida (33,693), has recently increased the 
salaries of firemen $5 per month, and voted a 
war bonus for all employees receiving up to 
$250 per month, the bonus ranging from $4 a 
month for employees receiving up to $50, to $3 
a month for those receiving between $200 and 
$250 a month. 


Changes Traffic Stop Signs to Slow 


Greendale, Wisconsin (2,527), after a study 
of traffic at each street intersection where stop 
signs are located changed 36 of the 45 stop signs 
in the village to read “Slow.” A wooden panel 
with the lettering “Slow” was mounted over the 
word “Stop” on the traffic marker. Cost of this 
change-over was 80 cents per sign. Elimination 
of these stop signs, according to Village Man- 
ager Walter E. Kroening, has not created any 
traffic hazard and has produced economy in 
automotive operation. 


States Share Revenue with Cities 


The Arkansas legislature has passed a bill to 
give cities and counties a share of the state’s 
sales tax collection. Cities and counties will 
share equally 5 per cent of the first $8,000,000 
collected by the state, 36 per cent of the next 
$1,200,000, and 23% per cent of revenue in 
excess of $9,200,000. The largest city, Little 
Rock, will benefit to the extent of around $35,- 
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000 annually from this sharing. . . . The state 
of Washington has voted to distribute to its 
cities $1,000,000 annually for two years. Half 
will go to cities on the basis of 1940 population, 
and the other half will be distributed by a 
special nonpartisan commission to cities in de- 
fense areas. Any city whose population has 
increased more than 3 per cent since 1940 is 
eligible. 


Finance Officers Go to School 


Forty municipal clerks, treasurers, and ac- 
countants attended a finance officers’ school on 
March 25 and 26 at the University of Minne- 
sota. The school was held in connection with 
distribution of an accounting manual for small 
cities and villages of Minnesota, prepared by 
the Minnesota state public examiner in coopera- 
tion with the League of Minnesota Municipal- 
ities and the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion. 


Cities Face Shortages in Materials 


A survey of the effect of the war on public 
works activities in 90 cities of more than 10,000 
population, made by the American Public Works 
Association, shows that in one-third of these 
cities the lack of asphalt and tar products for 
street maintenance and repair is becoming acute, 
that nearly one-third are in urgent need of 
repair parts for automotive as well as stationary 
mechanical equipment, and that one out of 
every six cities needs more garbage cans. Thirty- 
one of the 90 cities indicated, however, that 
their public works services of an essential na- 
ture have not been hampered to a noticeable 
degree. 


Firemen Drive Taxis to Fires 


The Michigan state legislature recently passed 
a bill fixing minimum salaries for full-time 
firemen in all cities over 5,000 population, but 
the governor vetoed the bill because it ‘“con- 
travenes the very principle of home rule.” .. . 
In Portland, Maine (73,643), 25 firemen have 
been permitted by the city to work as taxi 
drivers in their time off. The city manager said 
that “a fireman driving a cab when an alarm 
sounded would be likely to reach the scene a 
lot quicker than if he were at home.” The taxi 
companies permit firemen to use their cabs in 
answering fire alarms. King County 
(Seattle), Washington, has adopted a fire code 
for rural areas and a county building code is 
being prepared. 
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Personnel News 


Voters of Ferndale, Michigan (22,523), on 
April 5 adopted a charter amendment providing 
4 retirement plan for city employees. . . . Dur- 
ing the last year the Chicago Park District has 
employed 400 women to replace 568 regular 
park employees who have entered the armed 
forces. Women work as florists, gardeners, store- 
keepers, crossing and service guards, and la- 
borers... . A recent investigation of ‘‘absentee- 
ism” among city employees in Des Moines, 
Iowa, by the Des Moines Bureau of Municipal 
Research revealed that 348 city employees for 
whom sick leaves were recorded averaged 10 
days’ absence per person over a year’s period, 
which the Bureau says is “excessive.” .. . The 
city council of Colorado Springs, Colorado, has 
authorized the city manager to appoint an ad- 
ministrative assistant. . . . In St. Petersburg, 
Florida, the city-owned street railway has em- 
ployed 14 women as operators of busses and 
street cars at the same rate of pay as men... . 
The civil service board of Portland, Oregon, has 
begun publication of “City Citations,” a monthly 
house organ for employees in the city’s service. 
_.. The Flint, Michigan, Civil Service Commis- 
sion has waived residence restrictions for 68 


positions. . . . Colorado on April 21 set up a 
statewide retirement system for municipal 
employees. 


FM Police Radio 


Richmond, California (23,642), has completed 
nine months’ successful operation of a two-way 
frequency modulated radio system in eight 
police cars. According to the city’s radio engi- 
neer, FM eliminates static, realistically repro- 
duces speech or musical programs, and makes 
possible the use of a transmitter unit that does 
not have to depend on a heavy power supply. 
Richmond is reported to have the first FM 
police radio on the Pacific Coast. 


“Share-the-Ride” Accidents 


The Ohio State Supreme Court ruled recently 
that “share-the-ride” car owners are liable in 
case of injury to fellow workers they carry as 
passengers, and the Michigan Supreme Court has 
held that the driver would be responsible for 
injuries to a person who paid for his rides and 
did not supply transportation facilities. The 
Michigan case involved a four-man car pool, 
three of the men owning cars used on a round- 
robin basis and the fourth man paying $1 a week 
to whoever was driving. The court held that 
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the three car owners were “guest-hosts” and 
were not liable except in the case of injury to 
the non-driver. 


A Junior Police Force 


Providence, Rhode Island, is setting up a 
junior police force in an effort to curb vandalism 
in the city, which has resulted in the destruction 
of field houses in several municipal parks. The 
“junior police” will learn the workings of the 
police department, work with the school safety 
squad, and perform other tasks under police 
direction. Boston, by a similar organization, is 
reported to have reduced delinquency 50 per 
cent. ‘ 

New Council-Manager Laws 


Counties in Oregon and cities below 20,000 
population in Washington may adopt the coun- 
cil-manager plan under legislation recently en- 
acted in those states. Nevada has passed a bill 
authorizing Las Vegas to hold an election on 
the adoption of the manager plan, North Da- 
kota has provided that the city treasurer in 
council-manager cities is to be appointed instead 
of elected, and the Indiana legislature has de- 
feated a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would have enabled cities in that state to 
draft and adopt charters providing for any of 
the several forms of government. 


Thirteen Cities Receive Health Awards 


Thirteen cities and 20 counties won awards 
in the 1942 National Health Honor Roll Contest 
which is sponsored by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Public 
Health Association. More than 550 communi- 
ties participated in the contest which has been 
held annually for 14 years. The 13 winning 
cities are Madison, Milwaukee, and Racine, Wis- 
consin; Detroit, Michigan; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Greenwich and Hartford, Connecticut; 
Newton, Massachusetts; Reading, Pennsylvania; 
Hackensack, New Jersey; and Evanston, La 
Salle-Peru-Oglesby, and Peoria, Illinois. 


Adopts Modern Personnel Plan 


San Mateo, California (19,403), on April 6 by 
a three-to-one vote of the people approved an 
ordinance which provides for a merit system 
and creates a personnel advisory board with the 
city manager as personnel officer. The ordinance 
provides that the council may contract with the 
state or with another municipality for technical 
service in selection of personnel or in giving 
examinations. 
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Victory Garden Ordinances 


Two model ordinances relating to victory 
gardens have been drafted by the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. One ordinance 
prohibits trespassing upon or theft from such 
gardens, and the other relates to the issuance 
of permits for victory gardens on city-owned 
property. 

Cities Pay Off Debt 


During 1942 Lansing, Michigan (78,753), 
collected 98 per cent of its current taxes—a new 
record—and retired $164,000 bonds ahead of 
schedule, leaving the city a bonded debt of only 
$322,000 or $4.10 per capita with no school 
debt or county debt. . . . Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio (54,992), reduced its gross bonded debt 
outstanding from $6,751,000 on December 31, 
1925, to $502,000 on December 31, 1942... . 
Everett, Massachusetts (46,784), reduced its 
funded debt from $2,423,087 in 1932 to $1,481,- 
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900 in 1942. . . . Denver, Colorado (322,412) 


’ 


ended its 1942 fiscal year with a surplus of 
$436,000, and expects to have available for ex. 
penditure in 1943 about $116,000 more than was 
anticipated when the budget was adopted last 
December. 


Municipal Finance News 


The city council of Providence, Rhode Island 
(253,504), recently created the office of budget 
director, with appointment to be made by the 
mayor. The salary is fixed at $6,000. . . . The 
1941-42 report of Gainesville, Florida (13,757), 
was prepared in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting and the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. . . . In West Palm Beach, Florida 
(33,693), 35 per cent of the total assessed valu- 
ation is tax exempt because of homestead ex- 
emptions. A total of 3,875 improved properties 
pay no local taxes for municipal operations. 








Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIversiItTy. Fellowships for 
Police Officers. Sixteen $600 fellowships and 13 
$150 tuition scholarships will be awarded to 
municipal, state, and county police officers for 
the Traffic Institute’s four-month course, Sep- 
tember 13, 1943, to January 22, 1944. Candi- 
dates must be in active service now and must 
have completed a minimum of one year’s service 
at the time of application. Applications must 
reach the Institute by June 1, 1943. Apply to 
the Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL. Officers for Military Government. The 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement in each of 
the larger cities is receiving applications for 
commissions from men who are qualified and in- 
terested in the administration of military gov- 
ernment of occupied areas. The first require- 
ment is a college degree and postgraduate work 
is very desirable. Only men of established ex- 
ecutive caliber will be selected; civilian experi- 
ence must have included at least three years of 
executive-adminstrative work. Age limits are 
from 28 to 45 but men over 45 with exceptional 
qualifications will be considered. Training con- 


sists of an eleven months’ course most of which 
is given at Columbia University. Service will 
extend beyond the duration of the war. For 
further information apply at the nearest Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement or write PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


W. C. Dracer, city purchasing agent of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, since 1936, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Fernandina, Florida. 
Mr. Drager, a graduate of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, was an investigator in the welfare depart- 
ment of Rock County, Wisconsin, for two years 
prior to his appointment at Beloit. 


R. A. LEMIEvx, recently appointed city man- 
ager of Arvida, Quebec, held various engineering 
positions with the city of Sillery, Quebec, from 
1937 to 1941 and during the last two years was 
secretary-treasurer and city engineer of Sillery. 


Brewer A. BIL.ie, director and treasurer of 
the Astoria, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed city manager of Astoria. He is 
an Oregon State College graduate in engineering, 
and has had 20 years’ experience in the lumber 
business. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 

















NATIONAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT—RE- 
PORT FOR 1943. Part II: WARTIME PLAN- 
NING FOR WAR AND Post War. National 
Resources Planning Board. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
116pp. 30 cents. 

This report presents current planning activi- 
ties for stabilization and development. The main 
sections of the report are: wartime planning for 
resource use; trends in production, employment, 
prices, and consumption, 1942; public works 
planning; state, regional, and local planning. 


CopIFICATION OF MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES. 
By Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. April, 1943. 
43pp. $2. 

This excellent manual discusses the problems 
and sets forth procedures involved in codifying 
ordinances, reviews the experience of 21 cities 
in the preparation and publication of municipal 
codes, analyzes some court decisions concerning 
codification, and reproduces several ordinances 
by which codes have been adopted. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE MANUAL ON LEGAL ASPECTS 
oF CIVILIAN PROTECTION. Office of Civilian 
Defense. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 35 cents. 

Docs AS A MuNICIPAL ProsBLeM. Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washington, 
Seattle. April 20, 1943. 25pp. 

A MANUAL FOR MUNICIPAL ELECTION OFFI- 
CIALS IN NortH CAROLINA. North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, Raleigh. March, 
1943. llpp. 15 cents. 


OrFicIAL WAR PUBLICATIONS. By Jerome K. 


Wilcox. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. March, 
1943. 252pp. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY; A StTuDY 
IN PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. By C. Herman 
Pritchett. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. April 24, 1943. 333pp. $3.50. 


EDUCATION 


SALARIES OF City ScHooL EMPLOYEES, 1942-43. 
National Education Association Research Bul- 
letin, February, 1943, entire issue. The Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING MANUAL FOR SMALL CITIES AND 
VILLAGES, STATE OF MINNESOTA. League of 
Minnesota Municipalities and Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association. 15 University Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 1943. 154pp. 

ADMISSION TAXES; SUGGESTED ORDINANCE AND 
RULEs AND REGULATIONS. Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washington, 


Seattle. 1943. 9pp. 

Cost DISTRIBUTION FOR PAYROLL AND EgQuiP- 
MENT IN THE WATER DEPARTMENT OF KAN- 
sas City, Missourt. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. April, 1943. 4pp. 25 cents. 

(1) FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF STATES: 1941; 
PUBLIC-SERVICE ENTERPRISES. March, 1943. 
4pp. (2) FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF STATES: 
1941; ToprcAL Reports. May, 1943. 22pp. 
(3) STATE EXPENDITURE IN 1941. April, 1943. 
28pp. (4) State Finances: 1942. April, 
1943. 26pp. Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PROPERTY TAX COLLECTION AND TAx DELIN- 
QUENCY IN 15 RurAL NEw York COounrIEsS. 
By C. A. Bratton. Cornell University, Ithaca. 
1943. S3pp. 

WARTIME PROBLEMS OF STATE AND LOCAL FI- 
NANCE. Tax Institute, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 1943. 267pp. $2.50. 


FIRE 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS OF VIRGINIA’S FIRE Or- 
GANIZATIONS. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 1943. 
13pp. 25 cents. 

VOLUNTEER FrrRE DEPARTMENTS FOR RURAL AND 
SMALL ComMuNITY SERVICE. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1943. 32pp. 25 cents. 


HEALTH 


HosPITAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. March 
27, 1943. 
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HOUSING 


Tomorrow's Town. (New Monthly Publica- 
tion.) National Committee on the Housing 
Emergency, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

LIBRARIES 


Tue Lisrary’s War Jos. American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. May, 1943. 4pp. Free. 


PERSONNEL 


(1) CoMPANY PROBLEMS OF WAGE AND SALARY 
ControL. By Ray Warren and Others. 31pp. 
(2) PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION: WARTIME 
PROBLEMS AND Postwar TRENDS. By L. H. 
Hill. 34pp. (3) Wartime TRENDS IN Em- 
PLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. By Harry 
Shulman and Others. 39pp. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1943. 

ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION. By William R. 
Spriegel and Edward Schulz. John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1942. 
273pp. $2.25. 

ORDINANCE AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
... OF A Stx-DAY WorK WEEK, AND PROVvID- 
ING ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION THEREFOR. 
AND FOR OVERTIME Work. San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. January 5, 1943. 3pp. 

SomE AspPECTs OF Pay STABILIZATION. By Ismar 
Baruch. Public Personnel Review, April, 1943. 
pp. 73-80. The Civil Service Assembly, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. $1.50. 

STABILIZATION OF WAGES AND Prices. Executive 
Order Issued by the President on April 8, 
1943. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1943. 4pp. 


PLANNING 


BALTIMORE PLAN; PROGRESS REPORT OF THE 
BALTIMORE COMMITTEE FOR PosT-wAR PLAN- 
NING. Mayor’s Office, Baltimore. March, 
1943. 23pp. 

DRAFT OF AN ACT FOR URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
AND REDEVELOPMENT. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. March, 1943. 14pp. Free. 

From War To Work. Survey Graphic, May. 
1943, entire issue. 112 East 19 Street, New 
York. 50 cents. 

IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA AREA. Postwar Division, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. January, 1943. 88pp. 

MaArKeETs AFTER THE WAR; AN APPROACH TO 
THEIR ANALysIs. By S. Morris Livingston. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. March, 1943. 43pp. 

(1) PREPARING FoR HiGH Levets or Emp toy- 


MENT AND Propuctivity; A HANDBOOK FoR 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 1942. 24pp. 25 
cents. (2) HANDBOOK FoR Community 
CHAIRMEN. 1943. 12pp. Committee for Eco. 
nomic Development, Field Development Divi. 
sion, 3311 Department of Commerce Build. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

PREPARING SACRAMENTO FOR Post-war. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 917 Seventh Street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 1942. 12pp. 

PusLic Works PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 5pp. 
25 cents. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE CREATION OF 4 
RESERVOIR OF PosT-wAR PuBLIC Works py 
MAINE Mounicipatities. Philip S. Haber- 
mann. Maine Municipal Association, Hallo- 
well, Maine. April, 1943. 11pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CONSERVATION OF CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
AND Faciuities. Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 80pp. 50 cents. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BUSINESS AUTOMOBILES. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, | 
Madison Avenue, New York. 30pp. 

SEWER RENTAL Stupy. Planning Board. Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. January, 1943. 44pp. 

WARTIME Roap ProsLems. No. 5. GRANULAR 
STABILIZED Roaps. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
February, 1943. 27pp. 


RECREATION 


TEEN TROUBLE: WHAT RECREATION CAN Do 
Asout It. By Virginia Musselman. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1943. 24pp. 10 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


FITTING TRAFFIC CONTROL TO WARTIME. Office 
of Defense Transportation, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 15pp. 

Potnt ContTroL oF TraFFic. Safety Division. 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
1943. 32pp. Free. 


WELFARE 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; PRO- 
GRESSIVE CHANGES IN OuR PErsPECTIVES. By 
Henry W. Thurston. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 1942. 
236pp. $2.75. 

REGULATION OF STREET TRADES IN THE UNITED 
States. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 14pp. 








